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OUTLINE. 
LORD SHAFTSBURY AND INDUSTRIAL REFORM. 
Part 1. His Life and Labors. 
A. The Historical Setting. 
B. His Childhood and Early veare. 


Ll. Of an Aristocratic Family. 

2e An Absorbed Father and a Fasnion Loving Mother. 
3e The Influence of Maria Millis. 

4. His School Life. 

Ss. An Incident. 


G. His Devotion. 


1. When He Entered Parliament. 

2. When He Espoused the Cause of the Working Man. 
3e When He Became a Lord. 

4. At the death of his Son. 

5. .At the death of his Wife. 


D. His Varied Interests, (Merely a catalogue). 


ls. Factory Legislation. 

2e Lunacy Reform. 

3s His Labors in Behalf of India. 

4. Coal and Collieries Bill. 

5. The “Ragged School" Movement. 

6. Various Church Reforms. 

7. The OPium Trade in China. 

8. President of the Board of Health. 

9. MuniciPal Lodging Houses for Working Men. 
10. The Flower Girls Mission. 
11. The Movement in Behalf of “Chimney SweePs." 
12. Charity Organization Sdclety. 
13. Acts in Behalf of Acrobat Children. 
14. Acts for the Protection of Young Girls. 


E. His Industriel Labors. 
1. Industrial Legislation. 
1. Factories. 


(1). General Condition of Working Men and 
Their Families. 

(2). The Effect of the Introduction of Ma- 
chinery. 

(3). The Substitution of Child and Woman 
Labor. 
(a). The Introduction of the ApPpren- 

' tice System--Its Abuses. 
(4). The Legislative Enactments uP to 1833. 
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(5). The Factory legislation of 183%. 
(a). Lord Ashley as Leader, 
(b). The Issues. 
(ce). Results, 
(6). The Factory Legislation of 1844. 
(a). Sir James Graham (government), as Leader. 
(b). The Issues. 
(c). The Results. | 
(7). The Factory Legislation of 1845-48, 
(a). Lord Ashley Prepares the way for Mr. Fielden. 
(b). "The Calico Print works" (1845). 
Ce). SN agen Reintroduces the "Ten Hours 
ee ° 
(ad). Lord Ashley Leaves the House of’ Commons. 
). The "Ten Hours Bill" again, 
). Its Def'eat by Sir James Graham. 
)s Peels ministery ended. 
). Mr. Fielden reintroduces his "Ten Hours 
Bill. 
-.. It. Passes. 
- The Immediate Results. 
- <A Brief Summary of the Bill. 
e Legislative Enactments°of 1867. 
- duveniles in work ShoPs, (not Pet 
covered by law). 
(b). “Agricultural Gangs". 
(9). The Consolidation Act of 1878. 
(10). Sanitary Acts. 
a)e The Extra Mural Interment Biil. 
(bd). MetroPolitan water SuPPly Bill. 
(c). Model Working Men's Houses Bill. 
(d). Other Measures. 
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2e Coal and Collieries Legislation. 
(1). Existing Conditions. 
(a)... Ages. 
(b). Conditions of the Pits and mines. 
(c). OccuPations of the women and children. 
(d). The morals. 
(e). Their education. 
(2 )e. The BilE. 
ll. Industrial Education. 
1. Legislation in Behalf of 
(1). General Gondition. 
(2). Legislative attempts for industrial educa- 
SLO. 
2e His Relation to Non-Church Education. 
Se The Ragged Schools. 


(1). The class reached. 
(2). The work done. 
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(3). The Ragged School Union formed. 
(4). The Emigration Scheme. 


Part 11. Historical Development. 
A. Industrial Legislation. 
1. England, (since 1878), 


1. The factory code of 1902, 
(1). The Present statute of England. 


ll. In the United States, (woman and child labor). 


1. Historical genesis. 
(1). The Colénial Period. 
(2). CGonditions up to 1850. 
(%). Conditions since 1850, 


ee In the Manufacturing Industries. 
(1). Southern conditions. 
(2). Northern conditions. 


Se Legislation. 
(1) +Child- laws. 
(2). Woman laws. 


4. Special Problems of Woman Labor. 
(1). Married women. 
(2). Low wages. 
(3). Competition with men. 


B. Industrial Education. 
1. In England, (after Shaftsbury). 


1. The apprentice system. 

2. New Movements in education. 
(1). Polytechnic schools. 
(2). University Extention Lectures. 
(3). The University Settlement. 


11. In the United States. 


1. The ApPrentice system. 

2e Substitutes for the apprentice system. 
5. Industrial schools. 

4. Trade schoois. 

&. Technical schools. 

6. The University Extention and Settlement work. 
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LORD SHAFTSBURY AND INDUSTRIAL REFORM, 


Part 1. His Life and Labors. 
A. The Historical Setting. 


Anthony Ashley-CooPer was born at the oPening of the cen- 
tury. Before he took nis seat in Parliament the wars with NaPoleon 
had ended and the stirring times were over. The trouble that is to 
come will be as a ripPie comPared to the flood tide of the Previous 
years. England's sons will now have time to reflect. They have 
been unmindful of the lower classes. Already her industrial suc- 
cesses have blinded her eyes to all but the "output". England's 
Successes had, like ancient Rome, built uP a landed Aristocracy, 
which was to give color to all ner social and commercial relation- 
ships. "But there is a dark shadow that haunts every aristocracy" 1 
This aristocracy nad long had aPPrentices but they were few in 
number and of the better class of the working People, thus there was 
no thought for the lower classes. This class belonged to the estate 
and were bought and sold therewith. "Even death must serve that 
industry uPon which as they thought, the wealth of England--that is 
of English aristocracy--resteda". 2. 


England was shut off from the world by its restrictions 
on emigration and all efforts of working men at self Protection and 
improvement were cut off by laws against the "Combination and mo- 
bility of labor." Thus the very class that really Produces the 
wealth was bound for that very reason. when water and steam Power 
was introduced it only increased the dif'ficulty--now the whole 
tamily or the workman must be Put into this manut'acturing "hopper" 
to be ground uP for the benefit of the millmen. The same class that 
a tew years before had conquered France and had again demonstrated 
their metal in Cromwell's battles are now to be cast down because 
they have the mistortune to be Poor working DeoPle. This was the 
industrial situation when Lord Shaftsbury was born. 


B. His Chiidhood and Early Years. 


1. Jord Ashley was born of a noted and in many resPects, 
a noble family. The family title was one of the most resPected in 
England. His father, GroPley Ashley, was the sixth Earl of Shat'ts- 
bury. His mother was the daughter of George, fourth Duke of Marl- 
borough. 


2e An absorbed father and a fashion loving mother. 

The father was constantly absorbed in Public duties 
and his mother was given.over, almost entirely, to the claims of 
fashion and society; so much so that she had no time for her son 
nor her own religious duties. The tone of the home seemed, from 
the first, to be oPPosed to the sPirit of young Ashley. He was 
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left to grow uP in the old “high and dry school"--in the cold, 

lifeless, formal orthodoxy of the time. 1. While the home was 
ef so little avail in his religious training, yet there was one 
"ministering angel" sent to nim in the form of an aged servant 

of the household, viz. Maria Millis, 


Se The Influence of Maria Millis. 

She was a kind hearted, loving Christian woman, faith- 
ful alike in her nousenold duties and in ner higher duties to God. 
She loved the boy fondly and would take him uPon her knees and 
recite to him the stories of the Bible, and esPecially, the story 
of Christ. Told as they were in a simPle way, and out of a heart 
full of love and devotion, they found a resting Place in‘ the 
heart of her young auditor. (Here was an unconcious Preacher of 
wondrous worth). She taught him to Pray, and the simple Prayer 
of his childhood was still the Prayer ot his Lordship. In his 
last days he was f'requently neard rePeating the little Prayer that 
she taught him. 


4. His School Life. 

At seven years of age he was sent to school at a Place 
where children of his class were accustomed to go. This school is 
described as a "hot bed of every kind of vice and immorality, 
where might was right, and the lives of the weak and timid boys 
were made almost intolerable". 2. 


Young Ashley lived in a state of terror because of the 
cruelty of the older boys. The days of nis school life were every- 
thing but Pleasant; even in old age, he said, "The memory of that 
Piace makes me shudder". While in this school his friend and suide, 
Maria Millis, died and it was a time of bitter mourning for young 
Ashley. She was the only Person he had ever loved and the only 
“one to whom he could tell nis childish troubles. From her he 
turned to her book, the Bible, and ever afterward the character- 
istic thing of him was his devotional life. His holidays, were 
no more Pleasant than his school days for he feared his Parents 
even more than the "burly fellows" in schooi. His childhood was 
surely an unhaPpy one and it cast its shadow uPon his countenance, 
for he was always sPoken of as of a “sad countenance". Now that 
he had known cruelty and hardshiP he would nencet'orth devote him- 
self to bringing joy and gladness to the homes of little children. 


When he was twelve years of age he was sent to Harrow, to 
live in the home or Dr. Butler. Dr. Butler was an amiable’ friend 
- and teacher. This was a real emanciPation for young Ashley. From 
here he went to Oxtord where he distinguished himself as a student, 
receiving the highest honors of his class. 


5. Ah Incident. 
One incident must be recited here because of its later 
pearing. One day while walking down Harrow Hill he heard the 
songs and shouts of a drunken crowd. He looked into a side street 
is Lite or Shertsbury, Vols T.. Pp. 56. 
Bae bid, Dy “Se. 
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and saw four or five drunken men carrying a rude cottin, Stagger- 
-ing as’ they turned the corner they let the box fall and there rolled 
out uPon the sidewalk the body of a man--one of their own kind. 
Their drunken state, the foul language, the bitter oaths made a 
tremendous imPression uPon the soul of young Ashley and as he walked 
on he determined, with the help of God, “to devote his life to 
Pleading the cause of the Poor and friendless". 1. 


At the age or twenty-rive he entered Parliament and from 
that time on until his death he was constantly berore the Public. 


CGC. His Devotion. 


: I will note a tew incidents in this man's life to show 
his devotion. 


1. When he entered Parliament. 
The day that he took the oath he wrote in his diary, 
"A slight Prayer for assistance in my thoughts and deeds". Again 
he writes; "That I am not comPletely in desPair must come from God 
who knows, and who, if he wanted me, or knew that I could be useful 
would doubtless call me forward". 


2. When he esPoused the cause of the workingman. 

Mr. Sadler had his bill before the House of Vommons 
when he was defeated in election and could not return. Various 
leaders and friends of the emPloyees wrote Lord Ashley asking him 
to take uP the bill and Push it through. This meant that he must 
ally himself with the cause of labor in the future. He stood at 
the Parting of the ways--one leads to the haunts of misery and hard- 
snips, the other to a Place of affluence and ease. His father said, 
"no", and many of his friends discouraged him. He was always appre- 
ciative or nis rriends council so ne said; "I returned home armed 
with their oPinions, to decide for myself after meditation and Prayer, 
"and divination" (as it were) by the word of God". 2. 


3. When he became a Lord. 

To be eligible to a seat in the House of lords was no 
mean thing. It rrequently happens that men will hold to'their de+ 
votional lit'e when they are in the lower, or even in the honorable 
Places, of' life, but when they have reached the summit of honorable’ 
Positions they let go of their devotional life. In this resPect 
Lord Shaftesbury shows his strength. When he found that he was to 
receive this honor he thought of it simply as the largest oPPportuni- 
ty for serving’ God and mankind. He writes at this time; "I bear a 
new name, which I did not covet; and enter on a new career, which 
may God guide and sanctify". 


4. At the Death of his Son. 
In this instance we descend into the valley with him 

and see him under. the heavy hand of sorrow. Francis was an admirable 
youth, gifted, Pious and refined, highly esteemed by nis acquaint- 
ances. He was in school at the time and when the father and mother 
were notif‘ied they hurried to his bed-side. In a few days he died. 

1. Life of Shaftesbury, Vol. 1. P. 42. 

By TRL,  D., DAS « 
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The recornis of these days were not only touched with his intense 
grief but also a note of thankfulness for the righteous life of his 
son. He was Perrectly resigned showing his ultimate faith in God. 


5e At the Death of his Wife. 

It seems that at every great ePoch of his life he turn- 
ed to his diary and upon its Pages he Poured out his soul; this 
seems to be esPectally true in this event. How ruil of faith, de- 
votion and resignation are his words; "God took her soul to him- 
self at twelve o'clock this morning. We bow before Thee in resigna- 
ag and sorrow". Then he Proceeds by Praising God for the pift of 

er. 


He was such aman as could not be considered in any Phase 
of his life, aPart from his devotion. Whether he walked the streets 
of sin infested districts or the aisles of the House of lords, 
whether in the Presence of the Queen or in the miserable huts of the 
vostermongers, he was always and ever--God's man. 


D. His Varied Interests. (Merely 2 brief catalog). 


1. Factory Legislation. 

2< Lonacy Reform. 

Se In behaif of India. 

4. Coal and Collieries Bill. 

5. The "Regred School Movement". 

6% Various Church Reforms. 

7. The OPium Trade in China. 

8. President of the Board of Health. 

9. MuniciPal Lodging Houses for Workingmen. 
10, The Flower Girls Mission. 
ll. Legislation in pehaif of "Chimney SweeDs". 
12. Charity Organization Society. 
13. Acts in behalf of Acrobat Children. 
14. Legislation for the Protection of Young Girls. 


At the Memorial service in Westminister Abbey, on Thursday, 
Oct. &, 1885, there were 191 Religious and PhiiantroPic Institu-- 
tions rePresented with all of which Lord Shaftesbury was more or 
less directly connected. See APPendix, Vol. 111. 


1. Industrial Legislation. 
1. Pactories. 
(1)... General Conditions. 


The condition of the workingmen at the beginning of the 
19th century was very different from what it is now. He groaned 
under the heavy burdens, he was reProached by the thoughts of his 
being, simPly a Part of the estate, or a wheel in. the machinery of 
commerce. 


The factory system was cruel in its oppression. Sanita- 
tion was almost unknown, Glubs and Unions for self improvement and 
Protection did not exist in any marked degree. The hours were long, 
the work hard, while the wages were low; so low, that the employees 
did not hoPe to have any of the luxuries of life, and scarce the 
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necessities. Taxation was heavy and therefore oPPressive. The 

laws weré such as to PauPerize and further degrade them. The liter- 
ature was cheaP and degrading as to its moral and mental effects. 
The church was unconcerned; the clergymen were Slaves to the exist- 
ing state of things. 


The amusements of the PeoPle tell of their condition. 
"Pairs and wakes were the PoPular resorts; drunkeness was the pre- 
vailing vice; unchastity was fearfully Prevalent; the low class 
daneing saloons and the still lower class cheap theatres were large- 
ly frequented". 1. 


A spirit ot violence and lawlessness was every where nani- 
test. That was the only means known to them ot redress. An in- 
stance is citea in 1829--auring a Period of stagnation in trade, the 
employers ProPosed to the workmen a reduction of wages. They assem— 
bied in mobs, “broke the windows of the factories, smashed the ma~ 
ae destroyed the looms and in some instances set fire to the 
Mise"). "2% 


(2). The Effect of the Introduction of Machinery. 

At the close of the 17th century, the value of muslins 
and calicoés received from India was about 160 ,d00 Pounds. "During 
the 18th century the importation of Indian Piece goods into this 
country, desPite legislative enactments intended to foster the home 
manufacture of cotton fabrics by Prohibiting the weaving of India 
muslin and calicoes, rose to’ the annual value of 1,250, 00 pounds, 
and the acme of this increasing trade was reached in 1806, when our 
importations from India of such goods as are now the staple of the 
industry of Lancashire, amounted to 2,000,000 pounds". 5%. 


"Prom this date there is a decline, great and rapid, till 
England becomes an exPorter of what she had Previously imPorted so 
largely, and is able, not only to furnish cotton goods of every 
variety and quality for the supPly of all her wants, but also to 
carry the Produce of her looms ten thousand miles across the seas, 
and Placing them at the doors of the Indian consumer, under sell the 
goods made by his own hands from cotton grow in his own garden". 4. 


Improvements and inventions in machinery account lergely 
for this wonderful change in industrial conditions. Until 1738 the 
English hand-loom-weaver was in no resPect any better Prepared for 
rabid work or large outPut than the crude Indian weaver, but in 
1738 John Kay, of Bury, substituted the "fly shuttle" for the "hand 
shuttle" by which, the Production of the hand loom trebled. Im- 
Pprovenents rolloweda rapidly and in 1767 James Hargreaves Patented 
his "spinning Jenny". When he had demonstrated the utili ty or this 
machine, notwithstanding the violent opposition of the workingmen, 
it was in demanf/every where. 


Then there followed the invention of the yarn Producing 
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machines by Richard Arkwright and samuel ComPton, then the work of 
Dr. Cartwright and Robert Miller, so that by the close 6f the 17th 
century the conditions of the manufacturing centers were comPletely 
changed. Instead of working in their homes, as formerly, they were 
comPelled to work in the mills. They were no longer their own mas- 
ters. They were under new masters who hired them for what they were 
willing to Pay and tor whatever time they wished. The working men 
remonstrated, but in vain. The water Power could be used to do the 


: harder Part ot the work and thus the men could be set adrift if they 


did not comPly with the conditions laid down by the emPloyers. A 
ecniild could manage the machinery with almost as much success as an 
adult. 


(3). The Substitution of Child and Woman Labor. 

This class of labor sPrang into demand in a day, and 
the suPPly was at hand. Almost incredible are the stories of the 
hardshiPs endured and the hardest of heart manifested by the cruel 
taskmasters. "Large podies were drafted from the work house§ of 
London;+Edinburg and other great cities and Placed in the mills as 
"apprentices", where at the discretion of sordid overseers, they 
were worked unmercifully and treated with such brutality that the 
recital was too sickening for narration". 1. 


The conditions grew desPerate. As early as 1796 many had 
Protested, but the stirring events through which the country was 
Passing drowned their voices and the mill men went on in the work 
of human spoilation. "Chila jobbers" scoured the country to gather 
uP all the children Possible and sold them into worse than negro 
slavery. The waste of life cannot be estimated, but it must have 
been' dreadful. The machinery was kePt running day and night by two 
shifts of children. 


(a). The Introduction of the APPrentice System--Its Abuses. 
Under this system church wardens, overseers of Par- 

ishes and factory owners contracted for children; some as young as 
five years of age to serve until they were twenty-one. "Baits" 
were held out to the children that they would be "well fed and 
clothed, have Plenty of money and learn a trade". Thus they ob- 
tained volunteers to this most desPerate slavery. The beauty of 
the Picture was gone as soon as they entered the "Prentice House", 
and the gates closed uPon them and they were checked off and number- 
ed according to invoice and assigned to the foul berths allotted to 
them, reeking with the foul oil with which the bedding of the former 
occupants was saturated. It made little or no difference if the 
former occuPant had died from some contagious disease. The new- 
comer was Put in without any attemPts at sanitation. "The first 
labor, generally, consisted in Picking up cotton from the floor 
where the heat was from 70 to 90 degrees Fahrenheit, and in the 
fumes of the oils with which the 20,000 axles and spindles were 
bathed". 2. "Sick with aching backs and inflamed ankles from the 
constant stooPing, with fingers lacerated from scraPing the rloors; 
Parened and suffocated py dust and flues--the little slaves toiled 
from morning till néght. If they Paused the brutal overlooker, who 
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was resPonsible for a certain amount of work being Performed by each 
child under him, urged them on by kicks and blows". 1. At noon 
they had forty minutes, as to time, and a meal of black bread and 
Porridge and occasionally coarse Irish bacon, 


As they grew older there were new and harder duties as- 
signed them.- No time. for rest until Sunday and then they had no 
thought but that of rest. Gradually they sank lower and lower into 
the "dePths of wretchedness". In times of weariness and fatigue 
they frequently fell uPon the machinery and scarcely a child could 
be found that was not thus scarred. They were the easy victims of 
any and every contageous disease. They were swePt away in great 
numbers by the fevers that infested the factory district. How much 
cruelty was actually Practiced we shall never know. The children 
could not escape, they dared not comPiain when the magistrate came 
for fear of the task-master and generally the mills were swePt and 
cleaned when visitors came. If one was killed the coroners inquest 
was seldom held ana only then in a Prefunctory way. During the en- 
tire Period of "apprenticeship" the hours averaged fourteen Per day. 


Let us now see what kind otf a graduate we shall have under 
such a system. "We have a man dwarfed in body and mind, scarred ali 
over with the cruel teeth of the machinery, constitution broken down, 
diseases Dreying uPon him and he now finds that he has not learned 
a trade that is really worth while". If one is maimed during the 
aPprenticeship his wapes are fixed at a "dying rate". This was the 
usual tning, so common indeed that Parents pound out their children 
to this miserable slavery, simPly because they did not know of any- 
thing different or better for the child. It was the Price thought 
necessary that childhood must Pay. 


(4). Legislative Enactments uP to 1833. 
Sir Robert Peel was the first to esPouse the cause of 
the children. Himself a manufacturer he knew well the cruelties 
and abuses. He Provided for their instruction, food, clothing, 
limited’ the hours to twelve Der day, abolished night work, aPpPointed 
visitors to insPect the factories. \ 


The introduction of the steam engine, brought the factories 
into densely PoPulated sections of the cities where children were 
easily obtained, and that, too, without the necessity of clothing, 
feeding and educating them. This introduced new evils and Peel came 
forward again in 1818 to meet the new situation. In 1819 he had 
a Prohibitive law Passed that no child under nine years of age should 
be allowed to work in a cotton factory and no young Person under 
sixteen years of age to work more tnan twelve hours Per day (exclu- 
sive of meals)« Mr. Nathaniel Gould greatly assisted in this work 
and left a name that will always be remempered in England. 


In 1895 Sir John Hobhouse (at'terwards Lord Broughton) 
Passed a bill that made the emPloyment of children in the cotton 
factories under eighteen years of age, impossible for more than 
sixty-nine hours a week and Pronibited night work in sPecitied de- 
partments. The bill had much of good in it but it was soon found 
that it did not meet the rapidly growing conditions of the factory 
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The next movement in the direction of factory legislation 
was headed by Thos. Sadler; a man that was in close touch with 
working men and was willing to exert nimself for their benefit. As- 
sociated with him were Mr. John Wood, Mr. Richara Castler, the Rev. 
G. S. Bull, Mr. Walker, Mr. PhiiibD Grant, and others, who grasped 
the wider concePtions of helPing children, not only in the cotton 
mills but in all the textile fabric factories throughout the King- 
dom. 


Much agitation was aroused in all the manufacturing dis- 
tricts; the emPloyers as well as the emPloyees Petitioned both 
Houses of Parliament. It developed that Sir John Hobhouse and lord 
MorPeth introduced a bill which Proposed "to limit the hours of 
work to eleven and a half hours Per day, and eight and a half hours 
on Saturday; to Prohibit children under nine years of age being en- 
Ployed in factories; to exemPt all young Persons under twenty-one 
years of age from night work; and to extend the oPerations of the 
Act to cotton, woolen, worsted, linen and silk factories, and also 
to Power looms". 1. The mill owners were very strong in their oDp- 
Position of this bill and though it received the Royal Assent in 
1831--it was so essentially changed that it was of little force. 


Mr. Sadler was so consPicuous in his work on this bill that he was, 


by common consent, recognized as the leader of this movement in the 
House of Commons. 


Seeing the failure of the former bill to correct the abuses, 
he introduced a bill near the end of the Session of 1871, known as 
his famous "Ten Hours Bill", and on the 18th of March, 1831 he 
"moved its second reading in a sPeech of extraordinary eloquence". 

He secured the aPPointment ot’ a select committee but he was not 
content with this and the agitation went on as never before with 
reference to reform measures. 


Mr. Sadler was defeated in the next Election much to the 
sorrow of the laporing classes. Lord Ashley refers to the defeat 
of Mr. Sadler in a Private letter to Mr. Robert Southey as follows: 
"Sadler, too, is a loss; he might not be PoPular in the House or in 
London Society, but nis speeches did much food in the country and 
he is a singularly able, rightminded, religious man". 2. 


The laboring element were at a loss to know what to do. 
They held meetings and the Reverend G. S. Bull was instructed to 
Proceed to London and conter with friends there. He did so, and in 
a short time in a letter addresses to the "Short Time Gommittees" 
he named lord Ashley as the successor of Mr. Sadler. This brings us 
up to the work_of lord Ashley in his first legislative efforts for 
tne cause of lebor in 18233. 


(5). The Factory Legislation of 1833. 
(a). Lord Ashley as Leader. 
When Lord Ashley consented to take uP the measure laid 
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down by Mr. Sadler he was but little known/in the factory districts. 
Yet the fact that he had voted for Mr. Sadler's bill had made him : 
seem to be the most favorable man in the House of Commons that couid 
be dePended uPon to esPouse the cause of the factory men. The 
sPirit in which he took uP the "Ten Hours Biil" was manifest in his 
SPeech delivered in tne London Tavern berore the “London Society 

for the ImProvement of the Condition of Factory uhildren". "He had 
taken uP the measure as a matter of conscience, and as such, he was 
determined to carry it through". He most Positively deciared that 

as long as he had a seat in that House, no efforts or exertions 
should be wanted on his Part to estaplish the success of the measure. 
If defeated in the Present session,-he would carry it forward to the 
next and so on in every succeeding session until it was a success. 


(b). The Issues. 

In a conference with the labor leaders they agreed 
there should be no strikes nor attempts at intimidation; no strong 
language against their emPloyers, either within or without the walls 
of Parliament. It was further agreed that there should be a careful 
abstainence from all aPProach to questions of wages and caPital; 
that children and young PeoPles labor should alone be touched. 


After the first reading of the biil(APrii 3,, Mr. Wilson 
Patten acting on behalf of the "Association ot Master Manufacturers", 
moved in the House of vommons that His Majesty aPPoint a commission 
to investigate the conditions in the factory districts with regard 
to the emPloyment of children and the best means for the curtailment 
of their labor. This motion was carried by a majority of one. It 
was intended to delay matters. This committee was to have Power to 
examine Persons in Private and by means of a shorthand writer to re- 
Port every thing said. This was unfair to labor as it gave every 
chance for crooked work on the Part of the Government Vommission. 


The commissioners Proceeded with their inquiry but they were 
resisted at every turn. In many of the districts the working men 
had great delegations of the oPeratives, esPecially the children, 
Presented to the commission and an aPPeal made on their behalf. In 
Manchester they"marchea three thousand rageed, wretched little-ones" 
to the notel where the vommissioners were lodging that they might 
have the oPPportunitty of seeing the actual condition of these children, 


On July 13 the commission reported and it corroborated, in 
the main, the evidence taken before Mr. Sadler's committee (see re- 
Port P. 163-4,;. The bill having been read the second time June 17, 
and the report of the committee being before the house, on July 18 
Lord Ashley Proceeded with his bill. Lord AithorP oPPosed the bill 
on the grounds that it was not founded on the rePort of the vommis- 
sion. It was defeated by a large majority in favor of the govern- 
ment's pill, but the light thrown on the subject had, no doubt, 
much to do with the lenient measures or the piil. Two things, at 
least, were gainea py the enacting of this law, viz. (1;. The in- 
sPeution of f'actories and (2, school attendance. (For text of the 
bill see 166-7). 
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(2). The Results. 

Little was attempted in Parliament for many years 
that the act of 1833 might have a fair cnance to remedy evils. 
lord Ashley gave himself to the education of "Factory Children" 
with considerable zeal, but he soon saw that the matter was doomed 
to be a failure, 


Only a few days after 1836 when the bill would go into full 
force, it was noticed that the factory districts were the scene of 
intense excitement and anxiety. The advocates of the Ten Hours 
Bill Poured in their messages to Lord Ashley; the insPectors and 
even the ministers were continuously writing him of the nill men’s 
breaking of the law. The insPectors rePorted that 177 of the 1948 
mills insPected, had broken the law and the number would have been 
much larger had not the local nagistrates sided with the mill owners. 
Many indeed contended that the law of 1833 was only intended as a 
Shield behind which the mill owners could carry on their work of 
human destruction. 


The government introduced a bill in 1836, in which it was 
declared that "children between twelve and thirteen years of age 


should be allowed to decide for themselves, like their seniors; 


that sixty-nine hours Per week would do them no harm and that the 
House would throw 35,000 children out of work if it refused to Pass 
the bili". The bill was vigorously debated and though it Passed by 
a majority of two it was afterwards withdrawn. Lord Ashley now as- 
sumed the attitude of a faithrul watchman, seeing when and where the 
law was violated and bringing it to the attention of the House. 
Other attemPts were made to introduce factory laws but they were 
generally withdrawn berore they came to vote. 


On June 22, 1838 Lord Ashley moved the second reading of 
the "Factories Regulation Bill" and intended to insert into it his 
Ten Hours clause, when it should reach the committee stage. It was 
brought sPeedily to a vote and lost by a majority of eight. In the 
next few days the "Times" had much to say on the subject and its in- 
fluence was far reaching. Iord Ashley attemPted it again on July 
12, but was “counted out". Seeing that he was gaining ground he 
introduced the same matter, in a different form, on July 2, at 
which time ne made one of the "ablest sPeeches ever made on the 
factory question". In the debate that followed Mr. Fox Maule denied 
the charges made against the government. Daniel O'Connell turned 
apainst the clause, Lora Jonn Russel said that it would entail more 
suffering, while Mr. Hume declared it to be a "Party Manoeuvere". 
The clause was lost. 


_ The government forces, seeing that something must be done 
brought forward a Factory Act Amenament Bill on Feb. 15, 1839, It 
Provided that "no child snould work in more than one factory *in the 
same day", introduced sate fuards against all certificates and re- 
quired two hours schooling Per day. lord Ashley was in favor of the 
bill as far as it went°and on July 1, when they were ready to vote, 
he tried to raise the age for young Persons from eighteen to twenty- 
ene. It was lost. He tried to get silk mills included but that was 
likewise lost. He tried a third time to reduce the number of hours 
for young Persons from sixty-nine to firty-eight Per week.. The en- 
tire bill was finally withdrawn, when it was discovered that Lord 
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Ashley haa favored the bill because he wanted to make it the ve- 
hicle tor carrying through the ProPosed amendments. These having 
been lost, he was decidedly against the bill and Lord John Russel 
informed the House that since Lord Ashley was intending to oPPpose 
the "bill, it was withdrawn". This shows his growing influence in 
the House. The bill having been lost Ierd Ashley Proposed, with- 
out any oPPosition, that a "select committee be aPPointed to inquire 
into the oPeration or the Act for the Regulation of Mills and Fac- 
rs This rePort furnished the basis for the legislation of 


(6). The Factory Legislation of 1844. 


(a). Sir James Graham (government) as Leader. 

The working classes were growing more and more 
urgent in the matter of shorter hours, age limits, etc. Yorksnire 
and Lancahire districts were taking the lead. The Reports from 
the insPectors were eagerly read throughout the labor districts and 
Lord Ashley was winning friends frr the cause of labor every day. 
The government realized that something must be done. On the Sth eRe 
February, Sir James Graham introduced his Promised bill into the 
House of vommons tor the "Regulation of Labor in Factories". 


(b). The Issues. 

It contained no educational clauses", 1., but 
aimed to give the children time, free from work, to attend school. @. 
The children's working-day snould be limited to eight hours and 
those thirteen years old to twelve hours Per day. A "child" meant 
one between nine ana thirteen years of age; a “young Person" from 
thirteen to eighteen years of age, and women the same as “young 
Persons". "I Propose", he said, "that such young Persons shall not . 
pe emPloyed in any silk, cotton, wool or flax manufactory for any 
portion of the twenty-four hours longer than half Past five o'clock 
in the evening in summer and from half Past six o'clock in the morn-= 
ing till eight in the evening in the winter; thus making thirteen 
and a half hours each day, of which one hour and a half is _to be set 
aDart for meals and rest, so that their actual labor will be limited 
to twelve hours Per day". The bill was read the second time on 
February 12, and ordered to be committed. Ilord Ashley would not 
consent to this bill and immediately there went forth the cry from 
the emPloyees "Ten Hours and no surrender". The greatest excite- 
ment prevailed, great mass mecstings were held to arouse Public senti- 
ment and leterature on factory life and conditions was scattered ait 
over the country. The labor leaders came to London to assist Lord 
Ashley. On the. 15th of March the bill went into the committee and 
Lord Ashley moved that the term "night" snould be made to mean from 
six P. M. to stx A. M. and thus limit the working day to ten hours. 


lord Ashley made an-address lasting two and one-fourth 
hours in its delivery, in which he dwelt uPon the States interest 
in the moral and Physical wlll being of her subjects. He Pointed 
out the Physical strain consequent upon factory oPeratives in their 
daily toil and also the moral effects of continued work upon the 
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mothers; how they were comPelled to neglect their homes and the 

Gare of their children and that the Physical fatigue was attemPted 
to be kePt.uP by alcoholic drinks. Thus the mother fails in the 
Place naturally assigned her. IntemPerance, impurity, demoraliza- 
tion, dirt, discomforts, ignorance and recklessness were the heri- 
tage of the domestic circle. The natural order of the household 

was reversed. The woman was in the mill at work while the man was 
thrown out of emPloyment ana must stay at home and care for the 
household. Such a reversal of the order of nature worked much ill 
to the whole state. Mr. John Bright foliowed with a lengthy heated 
oration on the subject, denying that the things alleged were actual. 
In the debate that followed many of the leading men in the House 
took Part. The climax was reached when Sir Robert Peel made his 

two hours sPeech, in which, he Pointed out the f'act that other in- 
dustries, such as the Sheffield and Birmingham wares, glass, Porce— 
lain, earthen ware, dress-making and needle work, all needed legis- 
lation quite as badly as the woolen, cotton and silk industries. 
Then he asked “is the House PrePared to Legislate for all these 
PeoPle"? A tremendous cheer and“try of “yes" answered the demand 

of the head of the government. The Premier was somewhat astonished 
and said "then I see no reason why we should not extend the restric- 
tion to agriculture"? The agricultural members answered him with a 
tremendous cheer. He ended nis address by saying rather abrubtly; 
"T cannot, and will not, acquiesce in the ProPosal of the noble 
Lora". The vote was taken and resulted in a majority of nine for 
the amendment and immediately the government called for a vote on 
the whole ProPosition and it was carried by a majority of eight. 

Sir James Graham arose and in a vile manner exPressed his objections 
to the decision of the committee, however, he would not drop the 
bill but would Proceed with it uP to the eighth clause, where lord 
Ashley would move that the word "ten" should be substituted for 
"twelve" hours. He moved to rePort Progress and to sit again on 
Friday next (March 22). At a Pointed time the government moved that 
the word "twelve" be inserted in the blank in the eighth clause. 
This was lost by a majority of three. The word "ten" was then moved 
to be inserted and it was lost by ‘a majority of seven. Thus the 
ProPosal of Lord Ashley for a Ten Hours Bill and the government for 
a Twelve Hours Bill had both been defeated. The Bill was in Peril 
of being lost and was Presently withdrawn. 


On the third of May another bill was introduced, and so 
arranged that it was imPossible to amend. Jord Ashley on the 10th 
of may moved that a new clause be inserted in the bill to the effect 
that "no young Person should be emPloyed more than eleven hours a 
day or sixty-four hours Per week and that after October 1, 1847, 
these shoulda be _reauced to ten hours and fifty-eight hours resPec-— 


\ tively". Sir James Graham made a lengthy sPeech and concluded by 


saying that if the measure now before the House should Pass, he 
would resign his office and retire to Private life. Other members 
spoke and finally Sir Robert Peel, after having addressed the House 
for more than two hours, closed by saying "I know not what the re- 
sult may be this night, but this I do know that I shall with a safe 
conscience, if the result be unfavorable to my views retire with 
perfect satisfaction to a Private station, wisning well to the re- 
sult of vour, legislation". This was the final blow. A majority of 
one hundred and thirty-eight ended the matter for ths Present. 
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(c). The Results, 

: Some undeniable Progress had been made. The most 
cheering sign to Lord Ashley was the rising tide of oPinion favor- 
able to the cause of the workinemen. This was not only true in 
Parliament, but also in the country at large. 


A brief summary of law is as follows: Eleven hours Per 
day for women. Women over eighteen on the restricted list. Chil- 
dren until thirteen years of age had to sPend- six hours Per day in 
school and work only six and one half hours Per day. On the 6th of 
June having Passed the House of Lords, as a government measure, it 


’ became a law. 


(7). The Factory Legislation of 1845-48. 


(a). Lord Ashley PrePares the wey for Mr. Fielden. 

About the last days of SePtember 1844, Lord Ashley 
made a tour of the factory districts. It was a laborous camPaign 
but it. was worth all it cost. He came in contact with the mill 
owners, some of. them disPlaying the utmost disregard for the wel- 
fare and even the lives of. their oPeratives, while others indicated 
@ readiness to accePt the Ten Hours limitation. He went into the 
subject of "distances" thoroughly and found that he had rather under 
estimated than over estimated the matter. He went into the homes 
and living Dlaces of the PDeoPle and saw the wretchedness and squalor. 
He met the Lancashire Gentral Short Time Committee at the Brunswick 
Hotel, and at this time, took occasion to Point out the Progress 
that had been made in the fifteen years since they had begun work- 
ing, stating that the goal had not yet.been reached. He returned 
to London to get his “Ten Hours Bill" ready for the next session 
and also a bill for the “Protection of Ghildren in Calico Print 
Works". 


(b). The Calico Print works. Bill. 

In 1840 Iord Ashley had moved for a commission 
to inguire into the condition of children in the Calico Print Works, 
and on February 18th, 1845, he moved in the House of Commons, "that 
leave be given to bring in a bill to regulate the Labor of children 
in the Calico Print works of Great Britian and Ireland". In the 
sPeech he called attention to the condition of the children in these 
shops, a summary of which is as follows: They generally worked from 
sixteen to eighteen hours Per day, the same as adults; they began 
at seven to nine years of are and some as young as three to four 
years old. The rooms in which they worked were hot and unhealthy 
and in the "singeing room" the air was always full of "burnt Parti- 
cles", which invariably caused inflamation of the eyes. They were 
compelled to be uPon their feet constantly and the arms were to be 
kept in a rotary motion. Wages were extremely low, education wholly 


neglected, morals exceedingly low and on the whole, they seemed to 


be the "most miserable" class of the industrial PoPulation. 


Most eloquently did he Plead their cause, appealing to the 
hearts of the members of the House in such a way as to move them to 
action. The bill received some oPPosition and was "mutilated in its 
Passage", but it became a law on June 30, 1845. It was not all that 
was wanted, but it alleviated much distress and formed a basis on 


which to build in the future. 
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14. 


(ec). lord Ashley reintroduces the Ten Hours Bill, 

On the 29th of January, 1846, he brought forward his 
"Ten Hours Bill" in the House of Commons. He set forth the argu- 
ments bearing on the wnole subject and was careful to emPhasize the 
result of shortened hours on the operatives and mill owners. The 
effect of the educational advantages given the children was dealt 
upon. After answering several Personal criticisms, he concluded. 
The future of the bill dePended uPon Mr. James Fielden. 


(ad). Lord Ashley leaves the House of Commons. 
The reason for his resignation was, that he was sent 
to the House of Uommons, from his district, to uPhold the "Corn 


-Laws". Changes have taken Place, so that, he can no longer conscien- 


tiously suPPort them and thus he resigns. In this he was not alone, 
many others followed his examPle. Presently he went into the fac- 
tory districts to exPlain his actions to the PeoPle. 


(e). The Ten Hours Bill again. 

Mr. Fielden brought forward the Ten Hours Bill on the 
29th of APril. A debate ensued which lasted the entire day. 
Towards the close of the day Sir James Graham announced the determi- 
nation of the government to "resist the further Progress of the ! 
bill". The debate was resumed on May 13th and again on May 22. 
Russell and Macaulay sPoke warmly in its favor but the pill was lost 
by a majority of ten. 


(fy. Peels Ministry Ended. 

On the 26th of June, the Ministry of Sir Robert Peel 
was defeated on the Irish Coercion Bill by a majority of seventy- 
three. Peel resigned and Sir John Russel and the Whigs were re- 
turned to Power. Lord Ashley and his associates were preatly Pleased 
at this change as they were now free from their old enemy. The new 
Minister had already Pledged himselr to the Ten Hours Bill ProPosi- 
tion. This comes too late now to get another bill through this ses- 
sion but Ashley will see to it, that interest is kePt alive in the 
measure throughout the whole country. 


(g). Mr. Pielden reintroduces his Ten Hours Bill. 

Early in the session of 1847, (Jan. 29) Mr. Fielden 
moved leave to bring in the Ten Hours Bill and on second by Mr. 
Ferrand the move was given on February 10, at which time, a long 
discussion took Piace. The bill was carried by a majority of 1¥8 
and, on the third of May, after a warm debate, it Passed by a final 
majority of sixty-three. Ten days later, it was introduced into the 
House of lords. It was the object of considerable interest. The 
Earl of Ellesmere, on moving its second reading, said many things in 
its ‘behalf... Lord Brougham was the strongest in his opposition, 7 
claiming that the restriction of the hours would necessarily decrease 
the wages and thus the welfare of the PeoPle. The sPeech of the 
Bishop of Oxford was good and had no small Part in determining the 
destiny of the biil. He showed how foolish it was to claim that the 
loss ot two hours on a day's work would hurt the commercial life or 
stability of the nation, but that it would enrich rather than in- 
Poverish. The debate was considered one of the most intense and in- 
teresting that ever took Place in the House of lords. 


(nj). It Passes. 
On June the first, having received a majority of votes 
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it Passed toithe final stage. 


(ij. The Results. 

The law was to take effect May 4, 1848. The working 
PeoPle received it with joy and genuine appreciation. All over the 
country great demonstrations were held and Mr. Fielden and Lord 
Ashley were greatly Praised for their efforts. These demonstrations 
were hardly over when many of the shoPs were closed, owing to 4 
commercial crisis and naturally enough, this was charged to the Ten 
Hours Bill, 


(j). A Brief Summary of the Bill. 

“Children under thirteen years of age were limited to 
five hours work Per day; "young Persons" and women, over thirteen 
years of age, to ten and one-haif hours Per day. The regular fac- 
tory day was rrom six A. M. to six P. M. allowing, one and one-half 
hours for meals for five days of the week and on Saturday the work- 
ing day ended at 2 o'clock P. M. This law has been the norm for the 
English Legislature and has, with its various additions, give us 
our Present working law for industry. 


(8). The Legislative Enactments of 1867. 


(a). Juveniles in workshoPs (not Previously covered 
by law). 

In 1861 Lord Shat'tesbury moved a second "Chil- 
dren's EmPloyment Commission" and again (1863) that the same com- 
mission should inquire into the “Organized Labor" by the name 
"arricultural Gangs". Based on the rePorts of this commission, he 
introduced two bills the first to correct the abuses of children 
in the workshoPs, not already covered by law. This Act Prohibited 
the niring of chiidren under eight years of age and regulated the 
hours under thirteen years of age. It, also, made Provision for the 
education of all chiidren under thirteen years of age emPloyed in 


-any and all kinds of work shoPs and Put all workshoPs under sanitary «— 


regulations. It also brought all wage earning children under the 
Protection of the law. ¥* 


The Second bill was for the Protection of the "Agricultural 
Gangs". (see Vol. 3 P. 224 of Vol. 1. P. 10). 


(9). The Consolidation Act of 1878. 

From 1867 to 1878, Lora Shaftesbury according to his 
biograPher (Mr. Hodder) did not take a leading Part in the factory 
acts. In the Act of 1874, he is quoted as having sPoken favorably 
on the bill and to have mentioned the fact that 2,800,000 persons 
were receiving Protection from the factory regulations in the statute 
books. 


The Dart of Lord Shaftesbury in the Consolidation Act of 
1878 can best be told by himself in two seParate quotations; the one 
from his diary and the other from his sPeech in the House of Lords 
*» It was found later that the children working in the Brick Yards 
were not included and a law was Passed for the regulation of that 
Glass. (Vel. 3 BP. 290-91.) 
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16. 


"Last night Factory Consolidation Bill in the House of lords", 
Beauchamp sPoke for nearly an hour; I, PerhaPs for twenty-five 
minutes. Nothing could exceed LeauchamPs kind and laudatory lan- 
Buage of the measure and of myself in the long course of twenty- 
five years". Again, "I Presume I am to thank her Majesty's govern- 
ment (Lord Beaconfield's) for the bold and manly way in which they 
have come forward and settled a disPute which might have become 
serious. It has been reserved for the Present government to give a 


-reduction of the wimber of hours and we find ourselves at last, 


arter forty-one years of exertion, in Possession of what we Prayed 
for at first; viz.° A Ten Hours Billi". This was a fitting close 
FOr this preat man"s- great work. 


(10). Sanitary Acts. 

Mr. Hodder says little about sanitation in the fac- 
tory legislation of Lord Shaftesbury and I think the reason is, that 
it was generally a secondary consideration in the bills, the more 
imPortant things overshadowing it. We are sure that lord Shafrtes- 
bury was greatly interested in this most imPortant work. When he 
was President of the Board of Health, he worked with untiring zeal 
in behalf of a bill called the "Extra Mural Interment Biil" and 
also, the MetroPolitan Water Supply Bill. Though his health failed 
and he was comPelled to resign his Place on the board of health, he 
saw to it that both of these imPortant measures became laws. His 
greatest service in behalf of the working men in this line, was in 
resPect to their homes. More than once he had visited their foul 
homes and knew their conditions weli. Commissioners were aPPointed, 
laws were enacted, and over these he was ever watchful, constantly 
bringing forth new bills and asking for aPProPriations from Parlia- 
ment tor the imProvement of theSe homes. 


His knowledge of sanitary matters is well shown in the 
instructions that he wrote for the Sanitary Commission to the . 
Crimea" (Vol. 2, P. 497-500) February 1855, when cholera was slay- 
ing thousands of the British soldiers in India. The effect is terse-. 
ly told by Florence Nightingale, “that Commission saved the British 
Avago 1 

The work of sanitation among the Costermongers, in the 
filthy sections of London also desetrve mention. 


29. Coal and Collieries Legislation. 


(1). Existing Conditions. 

August 4, 1840 Lord Ashley moved that a Com- 
mission be aPPointed to inquire into the existing conditions of the 
children of the Poorer classes in the Mines and Collieries. In May 
1842 the first rePort was issued. This rePort disclosed the dread- 
ful conditions that existed at that time. It seemed almost imPos- 
sible that a Christian nation, as late as 1842, would have such con- 
ditions thrown around thousands of its inhabitants. 


(a). Ages. 
A large majority of the emPloyees were less than 
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thirteen years of age. Some began to work in the mines when only 
four or five years of age, others when only six or seven years of 
age and a majority of them when not over eight or nine years of age, 
females as well as males, 


(ob). Gonditions of the Pits and Mines. 
"They were damp, dark, and close", Frequently the 
mines were wet, water freely trickling down the sides and the floor 
was ankle deeP with black mud. 


(c). OccuPations of the Women and Children. 

Children began work as a "tapPer", an occuPation that 
was surely unrivaled in the number of its difficulties.: ©The doors 
in the Passages of the mines had to be kePt closed and it was the 
duty of the "tapper" to listen and when he heard a whirley, or coal 
carriage coming, he must oPen and close the door quickly. Imagine 
a child seven or eight years old sitting in the darkness and "horri- 
ble silence", uPon a damP floor or jutting stone or standing ankle _ 
deeP in the black mud unable to move more than a few feet. The 
"tapper" must be the first one there and the last one to leave the 
mine. Many of the mines abounded in rats, mice, beetles and other 
vermin. The child's life was full of the horrible instead of Pleas- 
ant things of childhood. No sun shone for him, excePt Sunday, no 
laughing brook lured him to its banks. He sPent Sunday in a home 
that was everything but uplifting. ; 


From the Position of “tapDer" the little emPloyee was 
Passed on to "hurrying", "filling", ridaling", "tapping" and often 
to "getting". In all these lines no difference was made between 
boys and girls. In the burdens they carried the wages they received, 
the clothing they wore, there was no distinction as to sex. "“Hurry- 
ing" was loading small wagons with coal and Pushing or Pulling them 
along the narrow Passage ways. Oftimes they had to crawl on their 
hands and knees in Passages as wet and narrow as sewers and with a 
chain or roPe around their bodies, drag the load after them. This 
work was Performed by woren and children alike. Their backs were 
chatfed, sides blistered, ankles strained and they stumbled and fell 
in the derkness or choked in the stiffling atmosPhere. They were 
obliged to do work that mules should have been doing. "Coal Carry- 
ing" was another of the hard Problems of the trade. This was done 
almost altogether by women and children. It was a common thing for 
a child six or seven years of ape to carry uP a ladder by means of 
straps across the forehead, a half-—hundred weight of coal, while the 
women would carry 150 Pounds at a load. The children also ran the 
Pumps that took the water out of the mines. Here eight year old 
children would-stand all day long, ankle deep in mud, PumPing out 
the water. The hard work, the long hours, the youthful years were 
bad enough but the danger to accidents was even more. It was ex- 
Pensive to Put in devices to Prevent accidents, while life was cheap. 
Diseases of the heart and lunes were common, "while rheumatism was 
almost universal". Education was searcely heard of, and the morals 
exceedingly low. It could scarcely be otherwise when we remember 
that men and women worked side by side, the men entirely naked, and 
the women almost, their only garments being @ Pair of trousers. AS 
to wages, the women and children received almost nothing. The Pay 
was generally given in goods at the Company's store, where articles 
were at least, twenty-five Per cent higher than elsewhere. 
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ie For all the revolting cruelty Practiced upon the Poor 
chiidren emPloyed in mines and collieries, for all the dreadful 
suffering which they were subjected in their Premature and de- 
structive labor, for all the horrible indecencies daily Passing be- 
fore their eyes and inviting tneir imitation, for all the ignorance, 
ligentious habits, the main excuse was, that without the emPloyment 
ef children the mines could not be worked with Profit, and that 
after a certain age the vertebrae of the back do not conform to the 
required Positions and therefore the children must in order to be 
good colliers, begin early". 1. : 


'fThis reDort called forth the indignation of the country. 
It caused men to shudder when these revolting scenes were dePicted. 
The House felt the Power of Lord Ashley's address and many men, that 
oPPosed him in factory legislation were silent, if not outsPoken, 
in redressing the terrible wrong done these miserable creatures. 


VS eS Se eae : 

June 7, 1842, Lord Ashley introduced a bill into the 
House of Commons for the exclusion of females and children from coal 
mines and the regulation of the hours of labor. On June 23, he 
writes in his diary, “last night Pushed the bill. through the com- 
mittee", sinners were with me, saints against me". Lord Palmer- 
ston was very warm in his suPPort of the bill and continued to resist 
the amendment to the non-exclusion of the women from the mines. On 
July 6, it Passed the House of Gommons and after sometime, the 
House of Lords. Surely, no more miserable class were ever penefit- 
ed by lersislation than these. It was not all that lord Ashley want-— 
ed but it was a move in the right direction. The succeeding labor 
acts were broad enough to include the miners an thus, they were 
Placed on a footing with otner industrial laborers. 


11. Industrial Education, (Children of Industrials). 

The ignorance that Prevailed in the factory districts 
is well illustrated in V¥. Homer’s rePort of factory insPection 
when he says: "There is a district eight by four miles, including 
the boroughs of Oldham and Ashton with a PoPulation of 100,000 in 
which there is not a single school for Poor children". 2. The at- 
temPts at legislation for sometime were almost futile. UP to 1839 
the schools were of little force in helPing the Poor classes. An 
insPector, in 1839, makes the following rePort: "The engine men, 
the slubbers, the burier, the bookkesPer, the overlooker, the wife 
of any of these, the small shnoP keePer, the next door neighbor, 
with six or seven children on the floor and on her lap, are by turns 
found teaching the young idea how to shoot in and about their sever- 
al Places of oecuPation, for the two hours required by law". 3. 


2. Legislative AttemPts for the children of Industrials. 
Little was done for the education of factory men's 

chilaren until March 8, 1843. A few days Previous, lord Ashley had 
introduced a motion that the Crown investigate the matter and see 
1. Life of Shaftesbury, Vel. 1..P.,418. 

2. J. M. Iudlow, “Progress of the Working PeoPle", quoted in Life 

-.of, Shaftesbury. 
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what could be done, He followed this with a sPeech that had a wide 
spread of influence. "Sir James Graham brought torward a motion 
stating that a factory education bill was in course of PreParation" 
The bill reduced the working time of all children to six and one- 
half hours Per day, thus Permitting them to be in school one half 
of the day. This was made "to some extent comPulsory". - The-inten- 
tion was to make church education general and therefore there was 
much oPPesition to it. It was withdrawn July 31, 184%. 


On the 19th of APril 1847, Lord Ashley assisted Lord Russel 
in bringing into the House a Plan for. general education, (including 
Roman Catholic) "based uPon a prant of 100,000 pounds to be granted 
during the session." In his diary notes of April 23, he says: “A 
majority last night on the education minutes of 345 Forty-seven 
voting against it. I am very thankful". This brief notice is al 
that is given on this important subject. 


3. His Relation to Non-Church Education. 

In 1870 when Mr. W. E. Forester introduced a bill as 
‘to whether religious teachings should be Permitted in schools, aid- 
ed by grants from the State, lord Shaftesbury took a Prominent Part 
in the discussion both in and out of Parliament. It was his convic- 
tion that religious teaching was an essential, not an extra Part of 
a child's education. He said, "I will never consent to any Plan 
that shall sever religious From secular education. “Religious 
teaching should be carried on within and not witnout school hours". 
The bill was carried July 20, 1870. 


4. The Ragged Schools. 
It was in this field that Lord Ashley did most of his 
real educational work. 


(1). The class reached. 

There was a large class of children that were 
srowing up in the slums of London. They were living in wretched 
hovels, clothed in rags and Poorly fed. This class was furnishing 
the thieves and vagaponds of the city. They begged, stole, in fact, 
any way to make a living. They were educated in all vileness and 
devoid of any good. These outcasts of society had no attention, ex- 
cePt, when in crime; from the sheriff or hangman. : 


Lord Ashley had thought about them often and had longed to 
do something ror their relief, but he saw no way of reaching them, 
until February 1842, he found from one of the news Papers (The 
Times; that the London City Mission had begun work among these waifs 
Lord Ashley associated himself with the movement, both in Public 
and Private labors and gifts. His biographer says: "He threw heart 
and soul into the movement, and from that time on until his death,’ 
he was the champion and leader of every effort in behalf of the 
"Ragged School". 1. 


(2). The Work Done. 

The first attemPts at teaching seemed to be wholly 
lost, their street habits were brought into the schools and Pan- 
demonium Prevailed. Two years later the school had developed into a 
guiet, orderly, well reguiated school. The rooms were well lighted 
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1. Life of Shaftesbury, Vol. 1. PD. 489. 
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with gas, walls were white washed and every seat was filled. 


In ten years they were able to rePort a "Day School" for 


infants; an evening school for “youths and adults engaged in daily 


occupation; a woman's evening school, for imProving character and 
extending domestic usefulness; industrial classes; a home for home- 
less boys; a‘nignt refuge; clothing for the naked; bread for the 
hungry; a bath for the dirty; a Bible class had enrolled 10,000 in 
one year, all of one class; a sePatate Bible class for mothefs; 


prayer meetings for the teachers and Parents; a school missionary 


to call on the sick and a Ragged vhurch for the Proclamation of the 
GosPel and the worshiP of God." 1. 


lord Ashley won many influential friends for these schools 
and among them was Uharles Dickens. 


The movement sPread raPidly through London and soon we find 
several small societies working in the Same way. 


(3). <A Union Erfected. 

It was evident to the workérs that a union of the 
Ragged School Societies would greatly benefit the work. So, that 
in the summer of 1846, the Union was consumated, and in the autumn 
of the same year, Lord Ashley consented to become President. Mr. 
J. G. Ghent became the general secretary. At first the teachers 
worked without Pay and gave as much time as they could to it. When 
the work develoPed, the government made grants to it and many large 


gifts were made from Private individuals, so that, in a few years 


they could emPloy regular teacners and suPerintendents. 


(4). The Emigration Scheme. 

The work of the Ragged Schoois was a Pronounced suc- 
cess in elevating the lives of all in the community. Many of the 
boys after securing a certificate from this school went into Places 
or usefulness and thus became honored citizens. 


Ilerd Ashley arranged, at first, as an exPeriment to send 
some of these boys to the Uclonies, esPecialiy Australia. The mate 
ter was a success from the first and later thousands were sent. The 
money for Paying the transPortation was made (in Part} by the chil- 
dren in their Flower Shows and by the Boot Black Brigade. 


There are almost no statistics on this subject but we find 
six or seven years after Lord Ashley became President of the Union, 
there were a hundred new schools with ten thousand scholars enrolled. 
The interest that Lord Shaftesbury had in this work is manifest in 
the diary note “in 1880, He says, "If my life should be Prolonged 
for another year, and if during that year, the Ragged School system 
were to fail, I shouid not die in the course of nature, I should die 
of a broken heart". It did not fail, for it has already been made 
a Part of the National system of education in England. 
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1. Life of Shaftesbury, Vol. 1. D. 485-6. 
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Pert 11. yistorical pevelopment. 
(a). Industrial Legislation. 


1. The Factory code of 1901. : 

. In 1901 a new and yet more complete factory 
code, which raised the minimum age from eleven to twelve years, went 
into effect. In this there were laws with reference to keePing 
buildings free from effluvia; Protective devices for dangerous ma- 
ehinery, (it must also be fenced); hours were fixed so that they 
could not exceed a certain number, the certain number being fixed 
according to the trade; sPecial Provision as: regards holidays; over- 
time; night work and fitness for emPloyment; the children must go to 
school and the emPloyer must see to it that he has a certificate to 
that effect; in case of accidents, the Proper officers must be noti- 
fied. SPecific repulations were made with reference to home work, 
bake houses, lace making, collieries and other sPecial occuPations. 
A large number of Physicians, surgeons, insPectors, esPecially 
trained for this line of work, are Provided for. These must keep 
guard over the industrial host of the English commonwealth. 


With reference to the emPloyment of women and children the 
code is quite full. There are specific regulations for the emPloy- 
ment of women in textile and non-textile factories, workshoPs and 
in case of "wet sPinnine", laundries, over-time, and after confine- 
ment. The laws with rererernce to child labor are Practically the 
same as that of women's labor excePting school attendance and the 
are-limit.- “1. 


11. In the United States, (Womand and child labor). 
1. Historical Genesis. 


(1). The Colonial Period. 

It cannot be said that the work of women in this Period 
was much in demand and the textile fabrics that she manufactured 
were largely for the members of her own househoid. For this she 
received no comPensation in wages and considered it only a household 
task. Mr. Hamilton in his rePort to Congress in 1791 sPeaks of 
household manufacturing as a much larger thing than was generally 
suPPosed. "Great quantities of cloths, serges, flannels, linsey- 
woolseys, hosiery of wool, cotton, thread, jeans, muslins, linen 
goods, bed-ticks, coverlets, counterPanes, tow linens, coarse shirt- 
ings, coarse sheetings, towling, table linen", etc., were manufac+ 
tured, and some of these were made for exPorting. 2. These brief 
facts indicate that women were somewhat of a factor in the manufac- 
turing world though they were not much of a commercial factor. | 
With the introduction of the factory system she came more and more 
in demand, as also did child labor. "By 1815 the textile industry 
had Practically Passed into the factory system and by 1830 the old 
household industry was raPidly disappearing". The same fact holds 
here as in England, viz. that the invention of machinery is resPon- 
sible for the demand of women and chiid labor. . 


(2). The Conditions uP to 1850. 


1. The factory and workshop Act 1901, Williams & Musgrave. 


ée Wright's "tndustriel Evolution of the U. S. P. 290-1. 
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The meacer statistics before thé year 1850 do not enable 
us to form any accurate concePtion of the number of women in remu- 
nerative emPloyment. The records of 1850 give one female to every 
3.09 males emPloyed, In the certain lines of work the number of: fe- 
males was nearly equal to that of males and in other lines the fe- 
Males exceeded the males. In 1890 the women furnished 17.25 Per 
cent of the emPloyees, while in 1850 the Der cent was 23.30. The 
case of the children was somewhat the same. In 1870 (first statis- 
tics) there were 5.50 Der cent of all employes, while in 1890 
they were 2.57 Per cent. This has been due largely to the Prohibi- 
tory laws of several of the states. The Period from 1870 to 1880 
shows a marked increase in the number of womén (58.21) and chilaren 
(54.39). Then in the next decade there was a rapid decrease in the 
number of chiidren and an increase in the number of women (47.91) 
emPloyed. Naturally enough, as the laws Prohibited the children 
from working, the emPloyers would hire the next cheaPest, viz. 
women. 1. Since 1880 women have increased in nearly every line of 
industry. Of 369 occuPations in 1890, there were nine in which 
there were no women or children. There has been a somewhat regular 
increase in child labor. In 1880 (children 10 to 15 years of aged 
16.8 Per cent; in 1900 there was 18.2 Per cent. The female children 
are lower in each decade, being nine Per cent in 1880; 10.2 Per cent 
in 1900, The male children have preatly increased being 24.4 Per 
cent in 1880 while in 1900 they had reached 26.1. Chiid labor how- 
ever, has not increased as rapidly as woman labor. 2. A recent 
author has summed uP the matter as follows: (A) That the number 
or female bread winners is’ increasing faster than the number of male 
bread winners and much faster than the adult: female Population. (B) 
That the number of gainfully emPloyed children, though it does not 
increase quite as raPidly as the number of gainful workers of ali 
apes, has still grown f'aster than the total PoPulation of ten to 
fifteen years of age. (C) That, to a certain extent at least, women 
may be said to have disPlaced poth children and men in gainful occu- 
Pations. (D) That the largest number of women are in the two At- 
lantic divisions. (E) That the largest number of children are in 
the two Southern divisions. 3. 


2. In the manufacturing Industries. 

It is in the factories that we find the most serious 
and wide sPread evils of woman and child labor. The Per cent of 
women is increasing much faster than either children or men, in fact 
the actual number of women has doubled in the last decade. The tex- 
tile industries emPloy 41.9 Per cent of the women and 13.3 Per cent 
of the children in the manufacturing business. The condition of the 
children in the South, in the cotton manufacturing industries, have 
been comPared to the English abuses in the early Part of the last 
century. About the same. system is used in getting recruits for the 
mills. An agent goes to the hiils or mountain: district and holds 
eut the Pictures of a second Paradise to these simPle minded PeoPle, 
who are living an exceedingly simPle and modest life. Offering them 
"pig wages" and "steady work" and employment for every member of the 
family regardless of the age limits. It is true that the work is 

1. Wright's "Industrial Evolution", P. 211. 
2, Adams and Sumner, “Labor Problems", PD. 25. 
S. (Ibid, P..29-30. 
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not hard but the long hours (12) -.dusty rooms and the confinement 
are highly injurious and the education of the children is neglected. 
One state (N.C.) an investigation showed that the oPeratives in the 
cotton and woolen mills 82 Per cent of the adults, and 68 Per cent 
of the children could neither read nor write. Thousands of Americas! 
best blood grow uP entirely ignorant, dwarfed in body, unskilled, 
and industrially inefficient. At this rate the Southern states will 
not be able to turn out the ever demanded "better manufactured Prod- 
uct" of the future with this aenimic class of workmen. 1. In the 
Northern states, child labor is chiefly among the foreigners, but 
in the Southern states the mills are wasting the sturdiest sons of 
rural homes. 

The abuses of child labor in the North astonish us. At 
first the sturdy New Englander gave his sons to the millman. "As 
these left the mills for better wages and conditions they were re- 


Placed by English, Irish, and Scotch sPinners, thesé then gave way 


to the French Canadians, Portuguese and Greeks". ‘2. It is rePorted 
that in New York City, there are found children as young as four 

years emPloyed in making flowers. The textile workers, the milliners 
the dressmakers, and seamstresses constitute an army of little ehil- 


dren". 3. Marly of the more dangerous occuPations have their quota 


of child labors, for instance the Cigar and Tobacco factories, 
11,000; Mines and Quarries, 24,000; Glassworkers,.5,900; and many 


‘others could be added, > 


Ses LEZIislation, 

. AS regards legislation, we have followed closely uPon 
the heels of England. Most of our laws find their models in English 
legislation. There is one marked difterence, namely, the time re- 
quired to get legislative bodies to enact laws has not been as long. 
as in Engiand, notwithstanding the fact, that the abuses in this 
country have not been so great. 


(T}. Chiid- Laws. 

: The enactment of child labor laws has met with no 
serious ditficulty such as "unconstitutionality", but rather children 
being under Parental care not legally caPable of making a contract, 
the constitutionality is unquestioned. The question of comPulsory 
school attendance is. vitally related to the child labor law, which 
Prevails in the North but is lacking in the South. Where this law 
is rigidly enforced it Prevents child labor in a marked degree. 
There are excePtions which make frequent breaches on the school 
attendance, such as, the release of a dePendent widow's son. These 
excePtions should not be allowed, The state should see to it that 
the woman is cared for and the children Properly educated. 


Iilinois stands in the frirst rank as resPects the child 
labor laws. The chief Points are as follows: 


The minimum age limit is fourteen for emPloyment in facto- 
ries, stores, mines and illiterate children cannot be emPloyed under 
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1. Methodist Quarterly Review, Article by A. J. McKellway, P. 473. 
in Lboid, Piss 47%. 
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24. 

Beet 
Sixteen, unless they attend night school and further that certifi- 
cates of school attendance are required under fourteen. Foreign 
children under sixteen are requirea to be able to read and write 
Some language before being Permitted to work. This clause would 
be greatly strengthened if such children were required to learn to 
read and write English before being Permitted to work. The law in 
Massachusetts is next to Illinois and there is one serious exeePtion 
in it, namely; illiterate children can be emPloyed in manufactur- 
ing, mechaniéal, and mercantile establishments before they are six- 

teen years of age. 


Laws against child emPloyment in Circus and Acrobatic Per- 
formances, street dancing, etc., are so general as to include all 
eccuPpations dangerous to the health and morals of children. Miss 
Jane Adams made a strong Plea for children, under sixteen that are 
acting uPon the stage in Uhicago and other large cities of our 
country in her address before the "Child Labor Conference" in 1906. 


(2). Women Laws. ) 

Laws for the Protection of wage earning women have 
been more difficult in enactment than those in behalf of children, 
on the grounds that the legal restriction of women was "class legis- 
lation" and that it denies to women the right of "free contract". 


There has been some advance made however, the Supreme Court 
of United States has recently rendered a decision in the case of 
Holden vs. Hardy, in the state of Utah, limiting the hours of all 
emPloyees in mines and smelters to eight Der day. This greatly in- 
fluenced the oPinions of courts and the SuPreme court of Nebraska 
and Washington have uPheld laws limiting the hours of women. In 
October, 1907, the SuPreme court of the United States in the case 
of Curt Miller vs. State of Oregon rendered an imPortant decision 
that has effected the state statutes of the United States. The state-—- 
ment is as follows: "This case Presents the single question whether 
the statute of Oregon, aPPreved Feb. 19, 1993, which Provides that 
no female shall be emPloyed in any mechanical establishment, factory, 
or laundry more than ten hours during any one day, is unconstitu- ' 
tional and void as violating the 14th amendment of the Constitution". 
Mr. Justice Brewer delivered the oPinion of the court as follows: 
"We are of the oPinion that it cannot be adjudged that the act in 
question is in conflict with the federal constitution, so far as it 
resPects the work of a female in a laundry, and the judgment of the 
Supreme Court of Oregon is Affirmed". 


In the-recent Legislature of Illinois there was a law 
Passed Prohibiting women from working more than ten hours in every 
twenty-four. Now that the SuPreme Court has affirmed this law (thus 
the PrinciPal) we can hoPe to see all the twenty states, that have 
statute laws regulating the work of women, take measures to see that 
they are enforced and the other states to enact such laws. We can 
confidently believe that we ate on the eve of better things. The 
rising tide will force jurists to decide in favor of humanity's cry, 
rather than legal technicalities. 


4. SPecial Problems of Woman Labor. 
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There are at least three evils attending even tne normal 
labor of women in industry. They are both social and economic. 


(1). Married women. 
: The Per cent of married women are increasing in 
industry. From 1890 to 1900 the Per cent were from 4.6 Per cent 
to 5.6 Per cent, a larger increase than in the relatively greater 
increase or single and divorce women. This condition Prevails to 
a much larger degree in the South anda there, esPecially among the 
negresses. Among them the decrease of marriage is comParatively 
smali. They work largely in Private laundry work or in the fieids. 
The work of married women in the Unitea States is not a considerable 


‘factor and yet where it exists it sure leads to a neglect of the 


home, inadequate care and training of the chiiaren and a general 
lessening of conjugal affections between husbands and wives. 


(2). low Wages. 

; Most of the women that engage in industry do so only 
temporarily so that, they have no esPecial motive to strive for 
industrial efficiency. They can live on less then men, or at least 
they may be earning only a Part of their living, the remainder, be- 
ing supplied by the Parents or husbands. There is a general iack 
of training ana skill ana their Personal comPetition with the vast 
army of unemPloyed women, the seeming imPossibility of organizing 
women wage earners are some of the well known reasons why women cér . 
work for lower wages than men, 


(3). ComPetition with men. ) 

This is too well known to need more than simply call 
attention to it. It effects in two ways, first, men are Positively 
thrown out of emPloyment, second, men's wages are lowered by the ac- 
cessible cheaPer woman labor. 


B. industrial Fducation. 


4 


1. In England (after Shartesbury). 


1. The .aPpPrentice system. 

The ‘aPPrentice system of Engiana was found 
to be impractical as early es 1814, ana the legal enactment with 
reference to it were reDealed during the reign of Elizabeth. "Since 
that time it has become merely a trade custom or system of education, 
varying with the need of aifferent industries and with the strength 
of. labor organization." 1. 


2. New Movements in Education. 
: In recent years there have many changes 

been made to fit the growing needs of the kingdom. They have main- 
tained a system of schools that corresponds to the grammar grade of 
the American schools, attendance uPon which is comPuisory. This 
holds among ali classes but it is found aifricult to rigidly enforce 
the law among the Poor. The fees are very low. The movement in re- 
gara to sPecial technical and industrial schools is growing stronger 
every day. One or two illustrations will tend to show the direction 
things are, going. 

(1). Polytechnic Schoois. 
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A few years ago the Government Gharity commissioners found 
that they had runds for certain down town Parishioners in London 
that had moved away. Prof. Bryce got an act through Parliament to 
use this money for the establishment of a number or Polytechnics in 
different parts of the country and esPecially in working qistrictiss 
These have continued to grow in number and ifriciency and are now 
Practically tne industrial schools of England. "In the Regent 
Street Polytechnic they have a large number ot classes in scientific 
artistic, musical, commercial, and other seneral subjects; beside 


preparation for civil service and instruction in manual training 


ana Practical trade work." 1. 


The "Peoples Palace" is another such school, though tnis 
school does more in the airection of sociability, yet tnere are 
over 5,000 pupiis enrollea. In nearly all the cities ot Engiand 
the night classes are largely attended. Mechanical institutes are 
a source of considerable helD to macninists. 


(2). University Extension Lectures. 

The University Extension System is also a means of 
much help to the working PeoPle, with evening classes and PoPuiar 
lectures. Public libraries have had no small amount of inf iuence 
in difrusing knowledge among ractory men. : 

(3). The University Settlement. 

These settlements nave adaea their mite to tne edu- 
cation of Englands working Population. In them lectures are given 
and reading carried on in tne lines of Political Economy and the 
Social Sciences. Tonybee Hall startea by Ruskin's and Green's in- 
fluence and fostered by Mr. and Mrs. Barnett, is the first and 
largest of these settlements. 2. 


11. In the United States. 


1. The Apprentice System. 
In the United States this system was commen until 
after the Givil War. -It has rather died out of itself. It was the 
inaeDpendent sPirit of American youths that threw off its restraint. 


2 - Eubstitutres for the Apprentice System. 
The Labor Unions attemPted to take uP the appren- 
tice system in a moditied form. When the skillea crartsman became 
an emPloyer or manager the tutering of the apprentice was left large- 
ly to the journeyman and 3f he chanced to be working on Piece work 
he had little or-no time to give the apprentice and tne aDPrentice 


‘must Pick up whet he could, or, and more generally, with the aid-ef . 


some machine he could do as much work in a short time, or even more 
than-tne journeyman and thus displace nim, since ne couia work for 
lower wages. Sometimes, as in contract labor, tne apprentices 
sacrifices his education for a "vig raise" in wages, so, tnat in 
reality the "Prentice system’ became anotner term for cheap labor. 
The newer forms of apprentice ship are in vogue in the Plant of the 
Balawin Locomotive Works or Philadelphia and also the Brown & SharPe 
Mfe. Co., of R. I. The Wanamaker DePt. Store in Philadelphia have 

a similar system. These have indentured aPPrentices and either Pay 
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1. Woods, "English Social Movements", P. 253. 
Qe bid, Pp. 2590. i 
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O7. 
some school or instruct them themselves in the evenings. 


oe endustrial Scheels. 
’ This grade of schéols have given themselves largely to 
agricultural training, though they have in numerous instances had 
an inaustrial dePartment. 


4. Trade Schools. 

This trade school is in some measures 4 success. It 
aims ana does give the Pupil training in-the Particular line.of the 
trade he seeks to understand. These schools vary much in the time 
required to comPlete the course of study and also in the quality of 
work done. The New Trade school, foundaea by Colonel Richard T. 
Auchmuty in 1881 ts the largest in the United States. They teach 
Pattern making, Plumbing, Printing, bricklaying, earPentry, etc. I. 


Pratt Institute in Brooklyn, Drexel Institute in Pniladel- 
Phia, and Armour Institute in Chicage, are the leading schools of 
this class. 

5. Technical Schools. 

The aim of these schools is to give those who are work- 
ing an oPPertunity to "brighten uP" or take on some “new wrinkle". 
The classes are largely in the evening or else the students stuay by 
corresPondence. These schools have some serious drawbacks, never- — 
theless, they are doing much good. 


6. The University Settlement and Extension Work. 

This work is se new in this country that its results 
cannot be estimated in any large way. So far as the work has been 
tested it has Proved more than satisfactory. The advance made in the 
few years of our beginning is very encouraging and with the largest : 
and highest grade colleges and universities in our country, eiving 
esPecial attention to tnis line of instruction, we cannot helP be- 
lieving that we are on the eve of greater efriciency in industrial 
education. a 


Part 111. Our Present Needs. 


1. Inaustrial Legislation for Women and Children. 
While there has been much done, "there remaineth 

still much land to be Possessed". Many of our states have some 
good labor laws, but these need to be supPlemented. Mr. J. F. Stim— 
son says, "In all, about one-half of the states have so far Passed 
what may be called factory acts, that is, regulation of the sanitary 
conditions in tiactories and workshops". It is my PurPose to merely 
catalepue some of the main things that need legislative attention, 


geome of whcih in several states have been touched uPon, but do not’ 


ceme uP to the standardsthat they should. 
‘ls cAge Restriction. 3 
No @hild under sixteen years of age should be allowed 


to work in the factories, stores or.mines, continuously, until they 
have comPleted the grammar grades and at least two years of High 
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School or Industrial Training or work equivalent thereto. 


fer Lonercer: Hours , 
; The hours of: the Present scale are too long. They 
should be restricted in the case of children to five hours Per day 
and no night work and with reference to women, eight hours Per day. 


This gives the woman time to look after her home and ranily. 


3. Higher Wages. 

Children ana women should be Paid tor their work at the 
same ratio as men. This would tend to decrease woman and chila 
labor to a marked depres. GomPetition woula be helpful to voth and 
not harmful to men as at the Present time. 

' 4. . Improved Sanitary Measures. 

Protection should be carefully given to rree the fac- 
tories from obnoxious dust, vaPors and fumes. The required light 
and sPace Per caPita, cleanliness and decency, bath rooms and work 
clothing should be carefully arranged and Provided. The morals of 
children and women should be guarded, Placing much of the resPonsi- 
bility uPon the emPloyer. OccuPational diseases should be noted and 
the causes removed, 


5. Protective Devices. 
A few of the states have such laws, all should have. 
The state should "command emPloyers to Provide and workmen to use 
devices to derend the eyes from injury and tneir limbs from mutila- 
tion, as. by eye covers, fuards at dangerous Points of machinery, 
Protection against fire, solidity of buildings, and convenient fire 
escaPes, elevators and stair cases". 1. 


6. ImProved and Enlarged InsPection. 

The state should demand men and women that have been 
thoroughly trained in this work and then give them full Power to 
bring ofrenders to justice. In addition to the regular insPectors 
there should be Physicians trained in Social Science as well as in 
Medicine to care for the health of the women and children. OccuPa-— 
tional diseases could be largely Prevented or at least checkea be- 
fore they go very f'ar. Politics should be kePt out here as much as 
Possible. 


7. The Problem of Married Women. 

The state should Prevent married women, esPecially 
mothers with small enildren rrom working more tnan three or four 
hours Per day. The time should be regulated py the number of chil- 
dren. 


8. Industrial Insurance. 
This should be allowed to widows with small children 
(not caPable of selr support) for accidents, sickness,and old age. 
Wvery argument used with reference to insurance for men applies 
with even greater rorce to this class of women. 


9. OccuPations Unsuited to Women and Children. 
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1. Henaerson, "Social Duties" in Biblical word, Vol. 30, D. 27. 
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In the state of Missouri a-child can work in the mines at 
twelve years of age This.is too lew, the state shoula raise the 
age limit or Prevent tne ¢nilu from aoing this kind ot werk. Such 
eccuPations as are dangerous to the health and well peing oi women 
and children snould be Positively Prohibited. 


There are no good reasons why a working man shnoula not have 
time and oPPortunity ror the higher things of life. The laborer 
should be @ Partaker of his fruits. Poverty is not a crime and se- 
ciety should seek to heal tne discomforts tnat it causes. The work- 
ingman, like many otners snould not have all ne wants wut he should 
have a home where love abounds and where he may rear his chilaren 
to be a credit and not a menace to the state. The vest is not too 
good for the man that Produces it. 


tle Industrial Raéucation. 


1. Compulsory School ae eros 
It should be made comPlete in every state. This 
carried through the grammar grade will give us a good, scund basis 
on which to buila. Then if High School advantages are to he had 
make at: least the first two years comPulsory. If the PuPil does 
not want the reguiar Classical and Scientific courses, let him take 
the Industrial course in whatever esPecial line he chooses. 


ee State and MunicaPal Control of Education. 

Let the state net only arrange courses in Agricultural 
ana ete., in its aiffrerent institutions, but-let the Public school 
beards or the TownshiP High Schoois and of tne city High Schoois 
erfer courses in the Industrial Sciences ana Arts ana give tne chil- 
dren of the workingmen wno do not have money to go away to school 
an opportunity for education. England has been wiser than us in 
this resPDect; she has Put her Polytechnical schools in the midst of 
her PeoPle. Then ror the adult, man and woman,’ iét these same build- 
ings, etc., be oPen in tne evenings and nave teacners especially for 
this work to conduct night schools. Then these wage earners, that 
in youth had no advantages, will have an oPPoertunity to become better 
gqualifiea for tneir daily teil. Foreigners are enly toe glad te 
have an oPPortunity to learn English. They will even Pay a handsome. 
tuition for the Privilege. This has a markea efrect uPon their 
naturalization. 


University Extension work should be extended under the 
school board and in such a way as to meet the actual needs of the 
PeoPle. University settlements will Prove to be more and more a 
well ef refreshing water in thirsty Places. The club rooms for 
workingmen where they may meet and talk, the Playgrounds, the fresh 
air Parks all snould come under municiPal control for only in this 
way can the largest good be accomPlished. 


Se The Institutional Church. 

The Institutional Chureh with its symPathetic, inter- 
estea corps of workers will Prove to be the blessing of heaven to 
the community. Whatever may be our Programm for social uPlift, we 
fail utterly unless we like the Patron saint, Lord Shaftesbury, 
undertake it under the guidance of Almighty Goa. 
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